
BOO 

The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in his head. 

With his own tongue ftill edifies his ears, 

And always lift’ning tohimfelf appears. Pope's EJf. onCrit . 

Bookish, adj. [from book.'] Given to books ; acquainted only 
with books. It is generally ufed contemptuoufly. 

I’ll make him yield the crown, 

Whofe bookijh rule hath pull’d fair England down. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 
I’m not bookijh , yet I can read waiting gentlewomen in the 
’fcape. 'Shakefp . Winter's Tale. 

Xantippc follows the example of her namefake ; being mar- 
ried to a bookijh man, who has no knowledge of the world. 

Speftator , N° 482. 

Bo'okishness. n.f [from bookijh.] Much application to books; 
over-ftudioufnefs. 

Bookle'arned. adj. [from book and learned.] Verfed in books, 
or literature : a term implying fome flight contempt. 

Whate’er thefe booklearn'd blockheads fay, 

Solon’s the veri’ft fool in all the play. Dryden's Perfius. 
He will quote paflages out of Plato and Pindar, at his own 
table, to fome booklearned companion, without blufhing. Swift. 

Bookle'arning. n.f. [from book and learning. ] Skill in lite- 
rature ; acquaintance with books ; a term of fome contempt. 

They might talk of booklearning what they would ; but, for 
his part, he never faw more unfeaty fellows than great clerks. 

Sidney. 

Neither does it fo much require booklearning and fcholarfliip, 
as good natural fenfe, to diftinguilh true and falfe, and to dil- 
cern what is well proved, and what is not. Burnet's Th. Earth. 

Bo'okman. n.f [from book and man.] A man whofe profeflion 
is the ftudy of books. 

This civil war of wits were much better us’d 
On Navarre and his bookmen ; for here ’tis abus’d. 

Shakefp. Love's Labour Lojl. 

Bo'okmate. n.f. [from book and mate.] Schoolfellow. 

This Armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in court, 

A phantafm, a monarch, and one that makes fport 
To the prince and his bookmates. Shakefp. Love's Labour Lojl. 

Bo'okseller. n.f. [from book and fell.] He whofe profeflion it 
is to fell books. 

He went to the booifeller, and told him in anger, he had fold 
a book in which there was falfe divinity. 

IValton's Life of Bijhop Saunderfon. 

Bo'okworm. n.f. [from book and worm.] 

1 . A worm or mite that eats holes in books, chiefly when damp. 

My lion, like a moth or bookworm , feeds upon nothing but 
paper, and I fhall beg of them to diet him with wholefome and 
fubftantial food. Guardian , N° 1 1 4. 

2 . A ftudent too clofely given to books; a reader without judg- 
ment. 

Among thofe venerable galleries and folitary feenes of the 
univerfity 3 , I wanted but a black gown, and a falary, to be as 
mere a bookworm as any there. Pope s Letters. 

Bo'oly. n.f. [an Irilh term.] , _ r . . 

All the Tartarians, and the people about the Gafpian fea, 
which are naturally Scythians, live in herds ; being the very 
fame that the Irilh booties are, driving their cattle continually 
with them, and feeding only on their milk and white meats. 

Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Boom. n.f. [from boom, a tree, Dutch.] 

1. [In fea language.] A long pole ufed to fpread out the clue of 
the ftudding fail ; and fometimes the clues of the mainfail and 
forefail are boomed out. 

2 A pole with bufhes or bafkets, fet up as a mark to {hew the fail- 
ors how to fleer in the channel, when a country is overflown. 

Sea Di£l. 

3. A bar of wood laid crofs a harbour, to keep off the enemy. 

As his heroick worth ftruck envy dumb. 

Who took the Dutchman, and who cut the boom. Dryden. 

To Boom. v. n. [from the noun. A fea term.] I o rufti with 
violence ; as a Ihipis faid to come booming , when fhe makes all 
the fail flie can. 

Forfook by thee, in vain I fought thy aid. 

When booming billows clos’d above my head. Pope's Odyjf. 

Boon. n. f. [from bene. Sax. a petition.] A gift; a grant; a 

benefaction ; a prefent. . , 

Vouchfafe me for my meed but one fair look : 

A fmallcr boon than this I cannot beg. 

And lefs than this, I’m fure, you cannot give. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

That courtier, who obtained a boon of the emperour, that he 
might every morning whifper him in the ear, and fay nothing, 
afked no unprofitable fuit for himfelf. _ aeon. 

The blulPring fool has fatisfy’d his will ; 

His boon is giv’n ; his knight lias gain d the day. 

But loft the prize. Dryden s Fables. 

What rhctorick didft thou ufe, t 

To <*ain this mighty boon ? (he pities me ! Addifon s Cato. 

Boon. adj. [ie«,Fr.] Gay; merry; as, a boor, companion. 

Satiate at length. 

And heighten’d as with wine, jocund and boon. 

Thus to herfelf file pleafingly began. Parad. Lojl , b. ix. 


BOO 

I know' the infirmity of our family ; we arc apt to plav the 
boon companion, and throw our money away in our cups 

^ Arbuthnot's Hi ft. off. P,,n 

BOOR. n.f. [ beer , Dutch ; ^ebuj-.e, Sax.] A ploughman • a 
country fellow; a lout; a clown. ’ 

The bare fenfe of a calamity is called grumbling ; and if a 
man does but make a face upon the boor, he is prefcntly a m-tle 
content. L'E/l- ■ 

He may live as well as a boor of Holland, whofe carcs“of 
growing ftill richer wafte his life. y , 

T o one ivcll-born, th’ affront is worfe and more, ™ 
When he’s abus’d and baffl’d by a boor. ' Drytlr 

Bo'orish. adj. [from boor.] Clownifh; ruftick ; untaught- 
uncivilized. 0 * 

Therefore, you clown, abandon, which is in the vulgar 
leave the fociety, which, in the boorijh , is, company of thisfel 
male. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Boorishly, adv. [from boorijh.] In a boorifh manner; after 
a clownifh manner. 

Bo'orishness. n.f. [from boorifi.] Clownifhncfs ; rufticity • 
coarfenefs of manners. 

Boose, n.f. [bopj, Sax.] A ftall for a cow or an ox. 

To BOOT. v. a. [ baten , to profit, Dutch ; bor, in Saxon, isre- 
compence, repentance, or fine paid by w'ay of expiation ; botan 

is, to repent, or to compenfate ; as, 

He ip pip -p bie and bore, 

Anb her bivopen borne.] 

r. To profit; to advantage. 

It fhall not boot them, who derogate from reading, tocxcufe 

it, when they fee no other remedy ; as if their intent were only 

to deny, that aliens and ftrangers from the family of God are 
won, or that belief doth ufe to be wrought at the firft in them, 
without fermons. Hooker , b. v. § 22. 

For what I have, I need not to repeat; 

And what I want, it boots not to complain. Shakefp. R. II. 

If we fhun 

The purpos’d end, or here lie fixed all, 

What boots it us thefe wars to have begun. Fairfax , b. i. 

What boots the regal circle on his head. 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe ? Pope: 

2. To enrich ; to benefit. 

And I will boot thee with what gift befide. 

That modefty can beg. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Boot. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Profit; gain; advantage. 

My gravity. 

Wherein, let no man hear me, I take pride, 

Could I, with boot, change for an idle plume. 

Which the airbeats for vain. Shakefp. Meafure for MeaJ. 

2. To boot. With advantage; over and above. 

Canft thou, O partial fleep, give thy repofe 
To the wet feaboy, in an hour fo rude : 

And, in the calmeft and the ftilleft night, 

With all appliances, and means to boot. 

Deny it to a king ? Shakefp. Henry IV. p.u. 

Man is God’s image ; but a poor man is 
Chrift’s ftamp to boot : both images regard. Herbert. 

He might have his mind and manners formed, and he be in- 
ftructed to boot in feveral fcienccs. Locke. 

3. It feems, in the following lines, ufed for booty, or plunder. 

Others, like foldiers, armed in their flings, 

Make boot upon the fummer’s velvet buds. Shakefp. Henry V. 

BOOT. n.f. [bettas, Armorick; botes, afhoe, Welch; boste, 
French.] 

1 . A covering for the leg, ufed by horfemen. 

That my leg is too long — 

— No ; that it is too little. — 

—I’ll wear a boot , to make it fomewhat rounder. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Shew’d him his room, where he muft lodge that night. 
Pull’d off his boots, and took away the light. Milton. 

Bifhop Wilkins fays, he does not queftion, but it will be as 
ufual for a man to call for his wings, when he is going a jour- 
ney, as it is now to call for his boots. Audifn. Guardian. 

2. A kind of rack for the leg, formerly ufed in Scotland for tor- 
turing criminals. , , 

Boot cf a Coach. The fpace between die coachman and tiic 

coach. 

To Boot. v. a. [from the noun.] To put on boots. 

Boot, beet, Maftcr Shallow; I know the young king is lick 
for me : let us take any man’s horfes. Shakefp. Henry i v • p- '*• 

Boot-hose. n.f. [from boot and hofe . ] Stockings to ferve or 
boots; fpatterdafhes. 

His lacquey with a linen flock on one leg, and a boct-hoje on 

the other, gartered with a red and blue lift. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew- 

Boot-tree. n.f. [from boot and tree.] Two pieces of wood, 
fhaped like a leg, to be driven into boots, for ftretching 

[from fa- «<•■»•] The perfon whole 
bufinefs at an inn is to pull off the boots of paffengers. 

The 
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The ofller and the bootcatchcr ought to partake. , Swift. 

Bo'oted adj. [from boot.] In boots ; in a horfeman s habit. 

A b:cted judge fhall fit to try his caufe. 

Not by the ftatute, but by maitial laws. Dryden s Juvenal. 

Booth, n.f {hoed, Dutch ; hath, Welch.] A houfe built of 

boards, or boughs, to be ufed for a fhortt.me. 

'I 'he clothiers found means to have all the quell made ot the 
northern men, fuch as had their booths flanding in the fair. 

Camden's Remains. 

Much mifehief will be done at Bartholomew fair, by the fall 
of a booth. Swift's Predictions. 

Bo'otless. adj. [from boot.] 

1. L’fclcfs; unprofitable; unavailing; without advantage. 

When thofe accurfed meffengers of hell 
Came to their wicked man, and ’gan tell 
Their bootlcfs pains, and ill fuccccding night. Fairy hf b. 1. 
God did not fuffer him, being defirous of the light of wif- 
dom with bootlefs expence of travel, to wander in darknefs. 

Hooker, b. i.p. 36. 

Bootlefs fpeed. 

When cowardice purfucs, and valour flies. Shakefpcare. 

Let him alone; 

I’ll follow him no more with bootlefs pray’rs : 

He fecks my life. Shakefp. Merchant of V mice. 

2. Without fuccefs; perhaps without booty; Shakefpcare having, 
in another place, ufed the word boot for booty. 

Thrice from the banks of Wye, 

And Tandy bottom’d Severn, have I lent 

Him bntlefs\\omc, and weatherbeaten back. Shakefp. H. IV. 

Bo'oty. n.f. [buyt, Dutch; butin , Fr.] 

•1. Plunder; pillage; fpoils gained from the enemy. 

One way a band feledt from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine. 

Their booty. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. xi. /. 650. 

His confcience is the hue and cry that purfues him ; and 
when he reckons that he has gotten a booty, he has only caught 
a Tartar. L'EJlrangc. 

For, fhould you to extortion be inclin’d. 

Your cruel guilt will little booty find. Dryden's Juv. fat. viii. 

2. Things gotten by robbery. 

If I had a mind to bchoneft, I fee, fortune would not fuffer 
die ; flic drops booties in my mouth. Shakefp. WmtePs Tale. 

3. To play booty. To play difhoneftly, with an intent to lofe. The 
French ufe, Je fuis botte, when they mean to fay, / will not go. 

We underftand what we ought to do ; but when we delibe- 
rate, we play booty againfl ourfelves : our confcicnccs diredl us 
one way, our corruptions hurry us another. L'EJlrangc. 

I have fet this argument in the bell light, that the ladies may 
not think I write booty. Dryden. 

Bopi-'ep. n.J. [from bo and peep.] To look out, and draw back 
as if frighted, or with the purpofe to fright fome other. 

Then they for fudden joy did weep. 

And I for forrow fung. 

That fuch a king fhould play bopeep. 

And go the fools among. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Rivers, 

That ferve inflead of peaceful barriers, 

T o part th’ engagements of their warriours. 

Where both from fide to fide may fkip, 

And only encounter at bopeep. Hudibras, p. iii. r. iii. 

There the devil plays at bopeep, puts out his horns to do mif- 
ehief. then fhrinks them back for fafety. Dryden's Span. Friar. 

BORACllIO. n.f. [borracho. Span.] A drunkard. 

How you {link of wine ! D’ ye think my niece will ever en- 
dure fuch a boraebio ! you’re an abfolute beraebio. 

, . Congreve's Way of the World. 

Rouble. adj. [from bore.] That may be bored. 

Bo'rage. n.J. [from b'rago, Lat.] A plant. 

'Flic leaves arc broad and rough; the flowers confift of one 
leaf; arc of a wheel fhape, and divid d into five fegments, ai- 
med to the bottom, which end in {harp points, like°a ftar; the 
apices, in the middle of the flower, are fliarp-pointed, and ad- 
here together; the feeds are rough, and appear like a viper’s 
head. I his plant is often ufed in the kitchen, and for a cool 
tankard in the fummer time ; and the flowers are ufed in me- 
dicinal cordials. 

BORAMEZ. n.f. The Scythian lamb, generally known by 
the name of Agnus Seythlcus. 3 

Much wonder is made of the boramtz. that {trance plant- 
iimal, or vegetable lamb of Tartarv. which mrilvrc ... 
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BO'RDER. n.f [hard. Germ, lord, Fr.] 

1. The outer part or edge of any thing. , ..t 

They have, of Paris work, looking-glaffcs, bordered vuttt 

broad borders of cryftal, and great counterfeit P r ®“° us 1 ” on “* 

Bacons Natural HJL N 0 9 60. 
The light muft ftrike on the middle, and extend its greatell 
clearnefs on the principal figures; diminifliing by degrees, as 
it comes nearer and nearer to the borders. Dryden’s Dujrejnoy. 

2 . The march or edge of a country ; the confine. .... 

If a prince keep his refidence on the border of his domi- 
nions, the remote parts will rebel; but if lie make the centre 
his feat, he {hall eafily keep them in obedience. Spenfer. 

3. The outer part of a garment, generally adorned with needle- 
work, or ornaments. 

4. A bank raifed round a garden, and fet with flowers ; a nar- 
row rank of herbs or flowers. 

Thijre he arriving, round about doth fly 
From bed to bed, from one to other border. 

And takes furvey, with curious bufy eye. 

Of every flower and herb there fet in order. Spenfer s Muicp. 

All with a herder of rich fruit trees crown’d, 

Whofe loaded branches hide the lofty mound : 

Such various ways the fpacious alleys lead. 

My doubtful mufe knows not what path to tread. Waller . 

To Bo'rder. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To confine upon ; to touch fomething elfe at the fide or edge. 

It bordereth upon the province of Croatia, which, in time 
paft, was continual wars with the Turks garrifons. 

Knolles’s Hljlory of the Turks. 
Virtue and Honour had their temples bordering on each 
other, and arc fometimes both on the fame coin. Addifon. 

2. To approach nearly to. 

All wit, which borders upon prefanenefs, and makes bold 
with thofe things to which die greateft reverence is due, de- 
ferves to be branded with foil) - . TiUotfcn. 

To Bo'rder. v. a. 

1 . To adorn with a border of ornaments. 

2. To reach ; to touch ; to confine upon. 

Sheba and Raamali are thofe parts of Arabia, which border 
the fea called the Pcrfian gulf. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

Bo'rderer. n.f. [from border.] He that dwells on the bor- 
ders, extreme parts, or confines. 

They of thofe marches, gracious fovereign ! 

Shall be a wall fufKcient to defend 

Our inland from the pilfering borderers. Shakefp. Henry V. 
An ordinary horfe will carry two facks of fand ; and, of 
fuch, the borderers on the fea do bellow fixty, at le .ft in every 
acre ; but moll hufbands double drat number. Carew's Survey. 

The cafiell to be drawn 
To our fociety, and to aid the war : 

The rather for their feat, being next bord'rers 
On Italy ; and that they abound wi h horfe. B. Johnf. Caul. 
The king of Scots in perfon, with Perkin in his company, 
entered with a great army, though it chiefly confifted of bor- 
derers, being raifed fomewhat fuddcnly. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Volga’s ftream 

Sends oppofite, in fnaggy armour clad. 

Her borderers ; on mutual {laughter bent, 

They rend their countries. Philips. 

To Bo'rdrage. " v. n. [from border.] To plunder the borders. 

Long time in peace his realm eftablilhed. 

Yet oft annoy’d with fundry berdragings 
Of neighbour Scots, and foreign fcatterlings. Fairy 6 >. b. ii. 
To BORE. v. a. [bopian, Sax.] To pierce in a hole. 

I’ll believe as foon. 

This whole earth may be bor’d-, and that the moon 
May through the centre creep. Shak.p. Midfum. Night’s Dr. 
Mulberries will be fairer, if you bore the trunk of ‘"the tree 
through, and thrull, into the places bored, wedges of fome hot 

Bacon's Natural Hijl. N° 4 56. 


trees. 

Take the barrel oT a long gun, perfectly bored, and fet it' up 
nght, and take a bullet exaddy fit for it; and then if you fuck 
at the mouth of the barrel never fo gendy, the bullet will come 
up fo forcibly, that it will hazard the llriking out your teeth. 

p. r. ... „ Fligby on Bodies. 

tfut^Gapys, and the graver fort, thought fit 

The Greeks fufpedted prefent to commit 
To Teas or flames ; at feaft, to fearch and bore 
The fides, and what that fpacc contains t’cxplore. Denham 
hefe diminutive caterp.llars arc able, by degrees, to pierce 
or bore their way into a tree, with very fmall holes ; which af- 
ter they are fully entered, grow together. 

Gonfider, reader, what fatigues I've known, 

VY hat riots feen, what buftling crouds I bor’d 

How oft I crofs’d where carts and coaches roar'd 
1 o Bore. v. n. 

1. To make a hole. 

A man may makean inftrumcntto'Ajrf • e •. 

■ half an inch, and fo |* , 
a. To pulh forward towards a 

3 K Thofe 


,y,, , , of Tartary, which wolves delight to 

feed on; winch hath theflrapeof a lamb, afforded! a bloody 
juice upon breaking, and liveth while the plants be confumed 

tSSSJf ... , ,w, Hi,,”" 

Vrf, *■/ ? ow Latm.J An artificial fait, prepared 

5 m , f ‘“ f mo . niac » " ltrc > calcined tartar, fea fait, and alum 

fomedme'" WmC ' • It -'* P ri . nci P% ufai <older metals, and 
omctimes an uterine ingredient .11 medicine. <•) ' 

T “'- «> wick.; a da 

Of fcSfto fir" V e ” s > * hmU - »hd a fchool 
Children . ^ UU ° the umvar >’ years of his poor 

Vol. I. South. 
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